— 
Shopping Center ot 63rd & Troost, J. C. Nichols Company, Owner & Builder 
Edward W. Tanner & Associates, Architects, Pfhul & Stevson, Engineers 


Prestressed 
Heydite Concrete 
Structural Members 


The kiosks of the new Shopping Center at 63rd and Troost, 
contain approximately 25,000 square feet of 50-0” prestressed 
haydite concrete double Т roof slabs supported оп prestressed 
haydite beams. 


This is another example of fast, durable, economical and attrac- 
tive construction with precast, prestressed Haydite concrete 
structural members. 


LN 
If you would like more САБЫ 4 


information about CARTER -WAT ERS 


Precast and Prestressed 


Haydite Concrete, call [kaNsAS CITY SQOUM в MISSOURI | 


2440 Pennway GRand 1-2470 
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MAyfair 1-0600 1933 NORTH TENTH STREET — KANSAS CITY 4, KANSAS — P О. BOX 486 
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ARCHITECT-IN-TRAINING 


It has become apparent over the past several months 
that there is a great lack of information locally about the 
Architect-in-Training program of the American Institute 
of Architects. Further complicating the confusion is a 
state level А.І.Т. program through the State Board of 
Registration in Jefferson City. 


Therefore, in an effort to familiarize Chapter members 
with the overall intern setup for young men coming in 
to architecture, most of this issue of SKYLINES is devoted 
to material about the program. At the end will be 
found some information about the Architect-in-Training 
as found in the State Registration Board designation. 


HOW THE PROGRAM WORKS 


1. Graduates, and others qualified, enrolled with 
national AIA as Architect-in-Training. a 


2. Individual programs of experience in suitable 
offices for period required by State Boards, 
usually 3 years. 


3. Periodic guidance by architect-advisor to secure 
balanced variety of work experience. 


4. Log Book recording of actual work, weekly, 
quarterly and annual summaries. 


5. Periodic review and guidance by advisory com- 
mittee of AIA Chapter. 


ó. Maintenance of candidate status and acceptable 
progress. 


7. Regular progress reports to national AIA by 
Chapter committee. 
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THE PROGRAM AS PART ОР THE 
TOTAL EDUCATION PATTERN 


Responsibilities have been defined by official 
action of: 


Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture 

It is the proper function and objective of the 
accredited school of architecture to provide a broad 
educational background of general culture and 
technical subjects leading to a degree in architec- 
ture; to examine and evaluate the candidate in 
these courses, to provide an atmosphere condusive 
to the development of a professional attitude, and 
a realization of the need for the experience of the 
architect-in-training program as preparation for 
full professional practice. 


American Institute of Architects 

It is the proper function, responsibility and duty of 
the profession to provide a program of guided 
apprenticeship, take cognizance of the candidate 
program and make available to him opportunities 
for experience in all areas of practice. 


National Council of Architectural Registration Boards 
It is the proper function and objective of the State 
examining board to evaluate the experience, knowl- 
edge and judgment gained under the architect-in- 


training program and to examine the candidate, 
confining the limit and extent of the exam to the 
application of his education and the professional 
pattern of practice with the objective of determining 
his professional judgment, competence to serve his 
client, the public and his profession. 


WHAT DOES THE PROGRAM MEAN TO THE EMPLOYER? 


Financial concessions? 
None. Program has no effect on salaries. 


Demands on employer? 

Program operated on the initiative of the Candidate 
under supervision of employer-architect whose 
major contribution is personal interest and coopera- 
tion in providing a suitable variety of training 
experience. 


WHAT DOES THE PROGRAM MEAN TO THE CANDIDATE 


Financial benefits? 

None. Candidate can expect no more preferential 
treatment. financially than а medical intern in a 
hospital. Good experience and performance may 
expedite advancement. 
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The American Institute of Architecrs 
Architect-in-Training Program 


EXPERIENCE LOG 
Record of Mom Roe ce AA Ne 0” 
tmi PETER JONES "Assoc TES | 
Address 401 Main ST, TOWNES, Мо outer 22° 1960 


ee 
Type of Work — Hours 
= Approx. | E НЕНІҢ: 
Ending| _ Мате & Type of Project | Projet | P | W|S | J [c Comments 
+ 


% “ " |% DETAIL. 


- 
5/ 2/| Bown безуге се |25000 ІК jim CHENT 
Pa| ST: Jonk Che en eene ши жаман 


91 St Jouns Сновся Mo сер | 40 
FULL ЕТЕГІ 


Sy. а и 


TW 
70 | CenTeAcTor 
M башти STORE 2, сес) 


/0 mure Boss 


—- 22 


HE = 


57 You's Оног сн Ho eoo 


Advisor's Comments: Employer's Statement: 

The above record of experience of this candidate while 

employed by me is to the best of my knowledge and 

sen Е belief a true and accurate record of his work experi- 
ence in this office. 


у [45:9 27778 ; 

Reviewed by EPIO pu Ж. 

5 | 

Ке, ао, e m AS ED Signed __7 T “2; 
(Chapter) ы 2647 Remarks: / 


This is a sample experience sheet from the Log Book, 
slightly reduced. It furnishes a good job breakdown for 
every job the А..Т. works on. 
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Professional benefits? 

Candidate recognized in semi-professional status. 
Opportunities for balanced variety of training 
experience. 

log Book Supplement contains valuable reference 
lists for self-education in the profession and the 
building industry, to be supplemented by material 
sent by the АЈА and acquired by the candidate from 
other sources. 


Cost 


Only small initial registration fee of $5.00. 
National AIA carries administrative cost. 


WHO DOES WHAT? 


Candidate 

Send application form to the Octagon, Washington, 
with $5.00 fee. Applications available from 
Chapter office. 

Receives Certificate, Log Book and Supplement. 
Reports to Advisory Committee of local AIA Chapter. 
Fills in quarterly Experience Log sheets which he 
keeps in his Log Book. 

Arranges conference at least once a year with 
Chapter advisor. 

Fills in annual summary bar charts from quarterly 
Experience Log sheets. 


Octagon (AIA headquarters, 1735 New York 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C.) 

Receives and reviews applications. 

Enrolls qualified candidate. 

Sends identical certificate registration forms to 
Architect-in-Training and to Chapter Secretary. 
Sends additional material for Supplement as 
approved and available—to all Architects-in- 
Training. 

Receives reports on Architects-in-Training from 
Chapter secretaries. 


AIA Chapter Secretary 

Receives registration form issued by Octagon. 
Notifies Chapter advisor or Advisory Committee of 
all enrollees. 

Assists in maintaining contact of Architects-in- 
Training with the advisors and with the Chapter. 


The Employer 

Initials and closes out the quarterly Experience Log 
sheets to indicate correctness of entries. 

Advises with trainee-employee regarding the ex- 
perience he is gaining and arranges for a balanced 
variety of experience for the trainee. 
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The American Institute of Architects 
Architect-in-Training Program 


EXPERIENCE SUMMARY 1 
8 " 
Record of OHM KOE - AIA File No. 736  sunmary 195 Zto 19.60 


(Advisor (Chopter) (Dote) 
снам Kil Mo. Seer.3's4 
быс еМ fig Yo 


BAR CHART SUMMARY ВУ TYPE OF WORK P 
each space equals one 40-hour week 
~ TTTTT Т 


ТГ TTTTTTI 
АДИ 


Address Хи Wsas Ci ту Le, Reviewed Ж PA 41. КС Mo, usu vay 


Type of Work 
Prelim. Sketches 
Working Drawings 
Specifications 
Supervision 


Conferences | 


First Year 


AWE) 1957 to 


Jucy3a9 S£ 


Prelim. Sketches 
Working Drawings 
Specifications 
Supervision 
Conferences 


Second Year 


Prelim. Sketches 
Working Drawings 
Specifications 
Supervision 
Conferences ___ 


| BAR CHART SUMMARY ВУ PROJECT SIZE 
Project Size by Cost each space equals опе 40-hour week | x 
Under $50,000 LIT] ППШ ШІ 
$50,000 to $250,000 | П TH 


19,55) to Aee 1959 to 


ЗЕТУ 20  Ju-339.52 


Third Year 


ЗЕТ 


Ist Yr. 


| | 
Over $250,000 


Under , 
550,000 to $250,000 
Over $250,000 


2nd Yr. 


Under $50,000 
$50,000 to $250,000 
Over $250,000 — 


3rd Yr. 


The sample experience summary sheet from the Log 
Book, above, quickly summarizes the candidate’s work 
by type and size of project. 
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BACKGROUND & DEVELOPMENT 
OF ARCHITECT-IN-TRAINING PROGRAM 


(FROM THE PREFACE TO THE LOG BOOK) 


In the architectural profession, there is an age-long 
tradition of assistance to the younger members by the 
older and experienced members. This tradition has in the 
past been partially formalized in a definite system of 
apprenticeship and is manifested today in the fact that 
there are many licensed practitioners who have received 
little or no formal training in professional schools. 


The profession has never committed the preparation of 
new members entirely to the professional schools and 
the schools do not attempt or claim to produce the fully- 
trained architect. Thirty years ago the tradition was 
again somewhat formalized in the "mentor system," 
which was effective where adopted but never achieved 
national scope and uniformity. 


The American Institute of Architects’ sponsorship of the 
“Architect-in-Training” program is an answer to the 
unmet need to regularize and organize the training of 
the professional architect in the period between gradua- 
tion from professional school and licensing for practice. 
This need has been recognized for some time but was 
specially emphasized by the 1950 AIA Commission for 
the Survey of Registration and Education. 


The Report of this Commission, published in 1954 and 
accepted by the Institute's Board of Directors, is entitled 
"The Architect at Mid-Century"—Volume 1, "Evolution 
and Achievement," and Volume |, "Conversations Across 
the Nation.” A study of this Report is urged as a 
necessory part of the background and understanding of 
the profession itself. 


The typical State law regarding registration or licensing 
of architects requires three years of satisfactory experi- 
ence in an architect's office prior to admission to the 
State board examinations. The Survey Commission 
Report recommends continuation of this requirement and 
recommends the establishment of the  Architect-in- 
Training program, organized to provide to the candidate 
opportunity for experience in all areas of practice and 
intended to equip him with professional judgment for 
practice, 
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The State laws vary considerably but in accordance with 
Survey recommendations, it is anticipated that through 
the National Council of Architectural Registration Boards 
(NCARB) State laws will tend to become more uniform. 
Registration procedures will continue to be predicated 
upon this program and examinations will increasingly 
conform to the NCARB Syllabus, which is intended їо 
determine competence and professional judgment for 
practice. 


The specific recommendations of the Survey Commission 
included: 
R-30. The Commission recommends that The АЈА, 
enlisting the support of ACSA, NCARB, and NAAB, 
develop and establish an “AIA Candidate Training 
Program." The Commission further recommends that 
this program include the following provisions: 

а. А minimum period of 3 years of experience 
(except as may be modified by R-14) in the office 
or offices of registered architects who maintain 
practices of acceptable quality. 

b. Participation by the candidate in all phases of 
professional service in several project cycles of 
varying types. 

c. Recording in detail by the candidate in a Log- 
book of Experience of all phases of his training. 

d. Periodic advisement of the candidate by an 
adviser, who may be the candidate's employer 
or another architect. 

e. Periodic advisement of the candidate and review 
of his Logbook by an appropriate committee of 
an AIA chapter. 

f. Admission to candidacy and the issuing of the 
Logbook by The AIA, on the basis of graduation 
from an accredited school of architecture, or 
upon certification by a Chapter Advisement 
Committee that the candidate has achieved a 
level of attainment equivalent to such gradua- 
tion. 

9. Maintenance of candidate status by evidence of 
acceptable progress, and termination of such 
status at registration, or upon evidence of lack 
of progress. 

h. Regular reports by the advising chapter com- 
mittee of The AIA regarding the status of candi- 
dates in its care. 


The Commission further recommends the preparation 
of suitable guidance manuals for candidates, advisers, 
and advising committees, 

R-31. The Commission recommends that The AIA 
accord all candidates enrolled in its АЈА Candidate 
Training Program the title “Architect-in-Training.” 
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Following АЈА Board adoption of these recommendations, 
the Architect-in-Training program was developed in 
detail by the AIA Committee on Education and the De- 
partment of Education and Research, with the advice of 
the AIA Committee on Chapter Affairs. 


The program carries the endorsement of The American 
Institute of Architects, the National Council of Architec- 
tural Registration Boards, the Association of Collegiate 
School of Arichitecture. All three organizations are in 
accord, in the belief that practical experience is necessary 
as a supplement to collegiate training and a prerequisite 
to the registration or licensing of architects. 


The program is not mandatory and the State licensing or 
registration of candidates is not dependent upon it. The 
American Institute of Architects’ sponsorship should in 
no way be construed to mean that membership in or 
affiliation with The American Institute of Architects is 
necessary for participation. AIA sponsorship and 
administration is a service to the profession at large. The 
candidate may apply for enrollment as a Junior Associate 
in the AIA chapter. 


A candidate accepted as “Architect - in - Training” 
normally 


(a) Has received architectural training, 

(b) Intends to become licensed in a State of his 
choice, 

(c) Is committed to the practice of architecture on a 
high ethical plane. 


From time to time, supplementary information will be 
forwarded to the participants from АЈА headquarters, 
the Octagon, to be inserted in this loose-leaf Log Book. 
It is assumed that changes will be necessary from time 
to time and that the scope and service of the program 
can grow in the direction of the indicated needs. 


The Log Book includes materials appropriate to the candi- 
date’s training and of interest to the candidate who 
seeks a license to practice architecture. Supplementary 
information is arranged by chapters corresponding to 
the divisions of the NCARB Syllabus, including study 
lists and bibliographies intended to assist the candidate 
in organizing and supplementing his experience, in 
anticipation of the day when he will seek his license and 
enter practice. The experience record is in loose-leaf 
form, based on quarterly records of a single employer. 


The Log Book forms are designed for entries made con- 
currently with employer's time sheets, showing hours of 
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experience by type. For this reason, the key for the type 
of work done is that used in the АЈА accounting system: 

P—preliminary sketches 

W-—working drawings 

S—specification writing 

J—supervision 

C—conference time 
These should be logged by job and by hours on a 
weekly basis, totalling across for the week and down 
for the quarter. 


If new employment is taken during any quarter, the 
experience record under the first employer should be 
totalled out and a new quarterly sheet started for the 
new employment. 


Experience Summaries | and | are continuous, regardless 
of changes of employment. 


At the end of each quarter, or termination of employ- 
ment, the employer should sign in the space provided, 
indicating that the record is to the best of his knowledge 
a true and correct logging of the candidate's experience. 
Space is provided for the employer's comments or sugges- 
tions regarding the candidate's experience. The record is 
essentially quantitative, not qualitative. The employer 
is not expected to comment on the quality or value of 
the candidate's performance, although he may do so. 


While experience by work task, building type, or size of 
project cannot always be gained in proper proportion, 
the candidate is urged to try to arrange for reasonable 
variety and proportion, even at the cost of changing 
employment to achieve it. The employer is urged to try 
to average the work assigned, to this end, within reason- 
able limits of projects currently active. 


Space is provided for comments by the advisor (dean 
of school or other assigned chapter member or Advise- 
ment Committee) on the variety and suitability of the 
experience recorded for the quarter. 


A conference for the appraisal should be arranged at 
least once each year. The appraisal should be made in 
the presence of the candidate, at which time the 
appraiser should advise the candidate on his future 
course of action in gaining suitable experience and sug- 
gest supplementary beneficial study. 


Summary sheets are included in the Log Book in order 
that the candidate may record annual summaries of 
experience in terms of work tasks, building types, and 
project sizes. Bar charts provide a convenient graphic 
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means for continuing and periodical appraisal by the 
candidate and the advisor. It would be impossible at 
best that all bars of the chart would be equal length, 
but serious deficiencies in one or more areas are readily 
revealed, indicating need for broader scope. The experi- 
ence logs and summaries are kept in this Log Book. 


The program is not mandatory and the licensing of candi- 
dates is not dependent upon the Architect-in-Training 
program. This Log Book may be presented to the State 
board of examiners at the time of application for ex- 
amination, or the data may be used in compiling required 
records. The State board may ask NCARB to verify the 
record, prior to acceptance. If the candidate so desires, 
the experience record sheets may become a part of 
NCARB file. NCARB may verify them before acceptance. 


NEW MEMBERS 
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WILLIAM H. WILSON, new Cor- 
porate member, is a partner in 
the Overland Park firm of Boyle 
& Wilson. Bill attended Central 
High and Junior College in Kan- 
sas City, going on to earn a B.S. 
in Architecture from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. He was an 
instructor in the Department of 
Architecture at K.U. for a year 
after graduation. He is regis- 
tered in Missouri and Kansas. 


CLAUDE M. СИММ rejoins the 
Chapter as a Corporate mem- 
ber after an absence of several 
years. Prior to transferring to 
the Washington-Metropolitan 
Chapter in 1938 he served as 
Chapter Treasurer. Claude is 
now a partner in the Kansas City 
firm of Sutton & Gunn. A native 
of St. Joseph, Mo., he's a gradu- 
ate of the University of Michi- 
gan and licensed in Missouri. 


REYNOLDS AWARD FOR 1961 


The American Institute of Architects today announced 
that it will receive nominations for the fifth annual 
$25,000 R. S. Reynolds Memorial Award, largest award 
in architecture. 


“This international award is conferred each year on an 
architect who has designed a significant work of architec- 
ture using aluminum creatively,” Edmund R. Purves, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the AIA said. 


Prime consideration is given the creative value of the 
architect's contribution to the use of aluminum and its 
potential value on the architecture of our times, Mr. 
Purves explained. 


An architect may be nominated by anyone, including 
himself or his firm. 


Mr. Purves said that the AIA this year, for the first time, 
was encouraging newspaper, magazine, radio and tele- 
vision editors to nominate local architects whose build- 
ings are eligible. 


To be eligible, the building should have been com- 
pleted between January 1, 1958 and January 1, 1961— 
although the AIA Jury may consider earlier work if it 
desires. The designer should have used aluminum in a 
creative manner. 


Nominations should include: the architect’s name and 
address, the name and location of the structure, and the 
date it was completed—and the name and address of 
the person making the nomination. 


Nominations should be sent to: The Reynolds Award, 
AIA, 1735 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
The Award, which may be given to any type of struc- 
ture, was established four years ago by the directors of 
Reynolds Metals Company in memory of the firm's 
founder, the late Richard Samuel Reynolds. 


It is administered by the American Institute of Architects. 
In addition to the $25,000 honorary payment, the re- 
cipient also receives an original piece of sculpture 
especially created by a prominent contemporary artist. 


The 1960 Award was conferred on Professor Jean 
Tschumi, noted Swiss architect, for the Nestle’s Interna- 
tional Headquarters Building in Vevey, Switzerland. The 
sculpture he received was designed by William Zorach. 
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Six Australian architects won the 1959 Reynolds Award 
for the Sidney Myer Music Bowl in Melbourne; seven 
Belgian architects were recipients of the 1958 Reynolds 
Award for the Transportation Pavilion at the Brussels 
World's Fair; and three Spanish architects received the 
1957 Reynolds Award for a building in Barcelona. 

An American architect has yet to receive the Reynolds 
Award. 


The АЈА said nominations for the 1961 Reynolds Award 
would be accepted until December 12, 1960. 


Architects practicing in any nation are eligible. Mem- 
bership in a professional society is not required. 


Programs giving details of the Award will be sent by 
the AIA to each one of the members of the Institute, 
numbering over 13,000, as well as to all foreign archi- 
tectural societies. 


The Award with the $25,000 honorarium and the sculp- 
ture will be formally presented at the annual convention 
of the АЈА in Philadelphia, April 25-28, 1961. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON 
" ARCHITECTS-IN-TRAINING"' 


By George F. Pierce, Jr. 


During !he past four years it has been my privilege to 
have served as a regional representative of the АЈА 
Chapter Affairs Committee. One of my pleasures, and 
also my concerns, during this time has been to observe 
from close hand the inception and development of the 
АЈА Architect-In-Training Program, both as a national 
picture and also in ап АЈА chapter in my own Texas 
Region. | would like to share some of my thoughts with 
you because I believe it is one of the most important basic 
and long-range activities which we can encourage in the 
interest of the Institute and the architectural profession. 


Actually not a specific intent, but what has developed 
as a very important result of the Architect-In-Training 
program is the help and orientation of unlicensed degree- 
holders toward state registration, and also of great im- 
portance, the development of a more positive affiliation 
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between this group of young men and the AIA. The 
idea of the Architect-In-Training program was conceived 
and developed by the AIA Educational Committee and 
the Department of Education and Research at the Octa- 
gon, and was based on Board-Approved Recommenda- 
tions R-30 and R-31 of the Commission for the Survey 
of Education and Registration. After an early trial run 
in a couple of states, the program was revised and 
perfected and two years ago made available to the 
entire country. The Chapter Affairs Committee was 
requested to push the program at the regional and 
chapter levels and to make the Institute membership 
aware of its importance to the health of the profession. 


The Architect-In-Training Program is well planned, easy 
to understand and simple to put into operation. In 
essence, the candidate for registration is given a pattern 
for completing the required experience in practicing 
architects’ offices, and a comprehensive and simple 
method of recording it. He "enrolls" in the Program 
either by writing directly to the Octagon or to the local 
AIA chapter nearest him. Accredited schools of archi- 
tecture are aware of the program and are cooperating 
by informing their students of its existence and advan- 
tages. In some cases the schools are arranging for the 
class to enroll at graduation. However, if the program 
is to be successful, the individual AIA chapters must carry 
the responsibility of reaching and enrolling the eligible 
candidates. The chapters are best able to direct the 
individual candidate in his in-service-education since all 
states are not yet alike in their licensing requirements. 


After registration in the Architect-In-Training program, 
the trainee receives a handsomely bound "Log Book" 
in which his types of office experience are recorded 
and then verified by his employer. A "Log Book Sup- 
plement" is also presented to the applicant. It contains 
many items of information valuable to a would-be archi- 
tect. Both are in loose-leaf form and the material will 
be supplemented from the Octagon as occasions arise. 


Individual AIA chapters can accomplish much for them- 
selves, their membership and the profession by actively 
encouraging and pushing the Architect-in-Training Pro- 
gram. A chapter can be of very great assistance to the 
enrollees in the Program by assisting them in the satis- 
factory fulfillment of their prime ambitions. It can take 
great steps toward strengthening the Institute by attract- 
ing serious, well-trained new members. It can, by de- 
veloping this important activity, materially raise the 
standards of the profession. Through committee assign- 
ments, it can give chapter members a worthy goal of 
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improving their own background while assisting younger 
people to reach higher levels of professional develop- 
ment. 


Experience has proven that the candidates really need 
only to be shown how to help themselves. This can be 
done by compiling bibliographies of pertinent material 
for study, by advising on state and NCARB registration 
requirements, and by conducting seminars in fields of 
interest directly related to their current needs. The chap- 
ter committee can acquaint the candidates with estab- 
lished practicing architects who will advise them and 
serve as proper examples. The program can show the 
academically-trained enrollee the other skills and tech- 
niques valuable to the practicing architect, while afford- 
ing the office-trained applicant (who may be without 
formal education in architecture), the opportunities to 
widen his horizons through history, engineering and 
other fascinating subjects. As singularly important as 
any other feature, the chapter, through such a program, 
can keep in touch with the candidates and draw them 
logically into the profession and the Institute. 


It has been my pleasure to observe how one chapter in 
particular has handled the Architect-in-Training Program 
during 1958 and 1959 in a very successful and gratifying 
way. With the real hope that other chapters and Institute 
members will be interested and will benefit in develop- 
ing their own programs, | would like to relate the experi- 
ences of the Fort Worth Chapter initiated, | am proud to 
say, by their Chapter Affairs Committee Chairman, the 
late Hubert Crane, and also their Education Committee 
Chairman, George W. Shupee. 


Under the direction of these two capable and dedicated 
gentlemen, the following objectives were adopted: 

l. To assist capable men to prepare for the examina- 
tion for architectural registration in Texas. 

2. To make youngsters feel a part of the profession 
(an answer to the recurring question, "What can 
the АЈА do for тег"). 

3. To bring the students and sponsors together and 
accomplish the stimulation of both. 

4. To afford the Fort Worth Chapter a worthy project 
of which it could be proud. 


A start toward accomplishing these objectives was made 
by placing an announcement in the drafting rooms of all 
chapter members. This method reached and sought out 
the type of men for which the program was designed. 
The chapter did not wait for these individuals to seek it. 
The response was most encouraging. 
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Next, а canvass of chapter members was made and a list 
of men, agreeable to serve as sponsors, was compiled. 
Monthly meetings were scheduled, programs of lectures, 
round table discussions, and "dry run examinations" 
were conducted. Special classes in techniques of pre- 
sentation were organized on a weekly basis and were 
enthusiastically attended. The chapter committee ob- 
tained a list of books for special study from the office 
of the state registration board and made volumes avail- 
able to the candidates by soliciting gifts to the public 
library. The Fort Worth Art Association's help was 
enlisted through the use of its auditorium for meetings. 
An anthology of typical questions on registration exami- 
nations was obtained from the NCARB. The Fort Worth 
Chapter paid the five dollar registration fee in the 
Architect-in-Training Program for every one of the candi- 
dates. 


After one year of operation of the program, the Architect- 
in-Training Committee of the Fort Worth Chapter recently 
took stock of the results. 


First of all, the attendance and interest was continuing 
in an unrelenting and gratifying manner. New subjects 
for lectures were constantly being suggested by both 
members and trainees. Classes and "dry run" examina- 
tions on registration subjects were very popular. The 
round table discussions with practicing architects or engi- 
neers seemed to be most appealing to the candidate. 
More help in structural design, history and site planning 
was specifically requested. 


In his report of the year's activities and recommenda- 
tions to other chapters interested in instituting their own 
program. Hubert Crane carefully pointed out that each 
chapter must endeavor to suit the needs of its particular 
group of candidates. To be successful, he believed the 
chapter must have at least one dedicated member "with 
a low regard for his own time." My question is, "How 
could time be invested more wisely in one's profession?" 


Certainly another important feature which must not be 
overlooked is that chapter cooperation and participation 
is mandatory. However, this can be accomplished with 
thorough and thoughtful planning, as was done so well 
at Fort Worth. Philip Creer, Director of the Department 
of Architecture at the University of Texas, has called 
Hubert Crane "the Babe Ruth of post graduate architec- 
tural education" in Texas, and rightly so! 


Other areas of the country have also been showing a 
growing interest in the Architect-in-Training idea, and it 
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is clear that the potential benefit is almost unlimited. 
Over eighty chapters are presently listed on the 
Octagon’s records as having a chapter program under 
way, or at least having trainees enrolled from their area. 
Members of the Columbus Chapter have assumed indi- 
vidual responsibility for graduates of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, paying their enrollment fee. Similarly, the Utah 
Chapter has sponsored graduates of the University of 
Utah. The Houston Chapter formed a special “Architect- 
in-Training Committee” and has a well-organized pro- 
gram under way under the leadership of Stayton Nunn, 
Sr. All these are really fine examples for other chapters 
to follow. 


AIA President, John Richards, calls the Architect-in- 
Training Program “Our version of medical internship.” 
We have the way set up for us, let's enlist the unlimited 
means of every chapter! 


REPRINTED FROM 
THE AIA JOURNAL FOR FEBRUARY, 1960 


REGISTRATION & THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF ARCHITECTURAL 
REGISTRATION BOARDS 


By Fred L. Markham, FAIA 
Past-President, NCARB 


(From the A-I-T Log Book Supplement) 


The registration or licensing of architects, while of ancient 
origin, is a relatively recent procedure in the United 
States. 


The first licensing law in this country was enacted in the 
state of Illinois in 1893. The last of the 48 states to make 
such provision was Vermont in 1951. 


Unlike England and many of the European and South 
American countries there is no national licensing of 
architects in the United States. Here all professional 
registration is exclusively a state responsibility. 
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If you want to practice in Wisconsin you must obtain a 
license to practice in Wisconsin. Your license to practice 
in Missouri, while necessary in Missouri, has no validity 
elsewhere. 


Again, unlike some European countries, the full responsi- 
bility for a structure lies with the licensed architect. 
Cities, counties, and states assume no responsibility for 
structural soundness or fundmental conformity to build- 
ing codes and standards. Most political subdivisions re- 
quire building permits, in which process the local build- 
ing inspector reviews plans and specifications. Many 
larger cities subject these documents to a rigorous review 
and require correction of observed defects before issuing 
permits, but the architect is still held responsible for the 
structure in all of its aspects. 


The licensing law of each state conforms to that state's 
constitutional structure and history. This has resulted in 
a wide variety of statutory patterns. Each state, in some 
respects, is different from all others. It therefore becomes 
necessary for the architect who contemplates operating 
in a wide area to familiarize himself with the individual 
laws of all those states in which he anticipates practicing. 


Faced with this situation, members of boards of 
examiners of several states began holding annual meet- 
ings during the early,1920's, in an attempt to bring some 
order out of the relatively chaotic situation. 


This movement developed into the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards, an organization which, 
with few exceptions, now includes the state examining 
bodies of all states and territories of the United States. 
During its short life, it has helped greatly to bring a 
degree of equality to the examinations given by the 
individual states; to provide a clearing house for the 
resolution of inter-state problems and to provide a means 
by which an architect registered by examination in one 
state may use the results of this examination to obtain 
license in a second state without retaking the ex- 
amination. 


A degree of conformity in the duration, scope and subject 
matter of architectural examinations was effected 
through the publication of Syllabus 3 in the late 1930's— 
which outlined examination content. This Syllabus, re- 
written in 1953 (identified as Syllabus 3-53) is bound 
herewith. It will serve as a general guide to the subject 
matter in which a candidate may be expected to prove 
competence. States vary somewhat in the manner in 
which the subject matter is sub-divided, but an in- 
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creasingly high percentage conform in detail to the 
Syllabus divisions. 


Having passed the examination of any state which con- 
forms to the Syllabus, (including the standards of ad- 
mission to examination thereto), and having certification 
thereto by that state board, a candidate may obtain from 
NCARB a Council Certificate. The Council Certificate 
consists of a Record (known as "Council Record") which 
contains a complete file of information pertinent to the 
individual's professional training and experience; his 
complete school transcript, his tabulation of office ex- 
perience, letters of reference from employees, associates, 
etc., and a statement of his personal history. To this 
Record is appended a detailed statement of the results of 
the candidate’s examination as given in his home state 
signed by the board giving the examination. The Secre- 
tary of the National Council of Architectural Registration 
Boards attaches a certificate attesting to the fact that the 
examination taken conformed to the content of the 
Syllabus and was therefore equivalent to that being 
offered in the other states of the United States. 


The Council Certificate is generally accepted throughout 
the nation as an evidence that a candidate is qualified 
to practice architecture but it is necessary for him to 
make individual application in each state and comply 
with its specific requirements. When applying in a 
new state the applicant requests the National Council 
secretary to forward a copy of the Council Certificate to 
the state with which application is being placed. If 
the Council Certificate is in order, and if 5 years have 
not elapsed since its issuance, the Certificate will be 
forwarded immediately. The majority of the states accept 
the Certificate as evidence of competence and will issue 
a license based upon its presentations. If, however, more 
than five years have elapsed between the time of 
its issuance and the request that it be forwarded to a 
state board, it is necessary that the letters of reference 
contained in the Council record be made current. 


The National Council of Architectural Registration Boards 
has currently issued more than 2,000 Certificates and has 
on file approximately 5,000 Council Records. If a candi- 
date requests Council certification simultaneously with 
his appearance for examination the issuance of the cer- 
tificate is greatly facilitated and it is unnecessary for him 
to make the effort at a later date. The Council invites 
all men approaching examination to make use of its 
services, secure a Council Record and request that upon 
successfully passing the examination the Council Certifi- 
cate be issued to them. 
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A.I.T. PROGRAM OF STATE BOARD 


Recent correspondence with Miss Clemmie Wall, Secre- 
tary to the Missouri State Board of Registration for Archi- 
tects and Professional Engineers, developed that there is 
no official connection between the А.І.Т. program of the | 
AIA and that of the State Board. Persons interested in 
the State A.I.T. must make application to the State Board 
and are assigned an Architect-in-Training number until 
they pass the registration exam. 


According to Miss Wall, the advantages of enrolling as 
an Architect-in-Training through the State Board is that 
such enrollment marks the completion of the first half 
of the four-day written exam required for registration as 
an architect. It is the first step toward registration, in 
other words. 


At the present time the State Board does not make use 
of the information recorded in the A.I.T. Log Book. How- 
ever, by Board regulation, Log Books will be accepted 
after October 1, 1962, and considered as evidence in 
support of an application. In each instance, the Log Book 
will be given whatever weight the Architectural Division 
determines to be fair and just. 
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This means that anyone who has enrolled in the national 
А.Т. program after October 1, 1959, can expect to have 
his Log Book considered by the State Board when he 
goes for the exam. This is in line with the minimum 
three-year internship required by the А.Л. and the 
State Board. 


Any specific questions on the State program should be 
addressed to Miss Wall at the Board, Box 184, Jefferson 
City, Missouri. 


ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


NEW Products 
NEW Processes 


NEW Services 
are invariably introduced 
in Kansas City by... 


WESTERN 
BLUE PRINT CO 


909 GRAND * KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SOUTH SIDE PLANT 17 E. GREGORY 


TECHNICAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
VICTOR 2-7881 
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with” 
DEX -O-TEX 
WATERPROOF 


OF DEX-O-TEX NEOTEX 


» 
Thickness 3/16" approximately 
Adhesion Over 150 Ibs. p.s.i. 
Combustibility Rating Fire Retardent 


Indentation Under Heavy Load 
(2000 Ibs. p.s.i. for % hour) 3% 


Porosity (in conjunction 
with DEX-O-TEX membrane) Completely Waterproof 


For complete information call 


Катааа City Natural Slate Company 


TOM HANDLEY PLaza 3-5040 BILL ELDER 
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the move is to 


МоуамаП 


Movable Partitions 


• Mova-wa ll is economical? Sim- 
plicity of design and fewer parts 
make Mova-wall partitions cost less 
than most methods of dividing space! 


• Mova-wall is maneuverable! 
Standard size panels may be cut and 
shaped on the job to meet any space 
requirements thus saving time and 
permitting changes in design. 


е Mova-wall is versatile! Any color 


or finish is available; or partitions 
may be painted after installation to 
harmonize with existing color 
schemes! 

Mova-wall is available / Your local 
distributor carries a complete stock, 
therefore changes or additions can 
be made during installation or after! 
Mova-wall is distributed in all prin- 


cipal cities. 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE FULL-COLOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 


Manufactured and distributed 
nationally by 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO. KANSAS CITY 30, MO. 
2814 Locust Street 3007 E. 85th St. 
FRanklin 1-1776 EMerson 3-1385 


COMPAN Y, Inc. 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS 
125 North Mosley 
AMherst 5-3186 
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ALL-NEW | 
FABRON -PERMON 


PLASTIFUSED 
VINYL-FABRIC 
WALL COVERING 


extra top layer 


of clear vinyl 


M fi hy A 


7 M, 


Protect Best! Clean Easiest ! Last Longest! 


Fabron and the two grades of Permon are of permanent 
plasti-fused, multi-ply* construction, with ‘‘locked- 
in" colors. They аге distinguished above all other 
vinyl wall coverings by their tough, high purity vinyl 
surfaces, and by their extraordinary resistance to 
damage. Don't guess about the quality of vinyl 
wall coverings . . . 


Write today for Evaluation Samples and Specification Data 


Distributor 
GREAT §=Colorizer: Paints 
WESTERN 
1207 West 11th St. KANSAS CITY, MO. Phone Baltimore 1-1322 


Manufactured by FREDERIC BLANK & COMPANY INC. 


NEW LOW ELECTRIC RATES FOR 
— НОМЕ HEATING! ——— 


MORE THAN HALF-A-MILLION FAMILIES around the 
country use Electricity exclusively to heat their homes. 
NOW—the big news for Kansas City Power & Light 
Company customers is that they, too, may begin 

to enjoy all the many benefits of тодегп-дау 
Electric Heating at lower cost than ever before. 


Get the new booklet on Electric 
Heating. Learn about the var- 
ious types of Electric Heating 
equipment, estimated operating 
costs and the budget payment 
plan for Electricity used in 
a completely All-Electric home. 
Call or ask for it at our office. 


ELECTRIC HEATING brings benefits you may never have 
dreamed possible! 


CLEAN . . . No flame, no smoke, no soot; cleaning and redecorating costs 
reduced. 


SAFE . .. As safe as the electric light you read by. 


ECONOMICAL . . . Electric Heating is reasonable in cost; usually cheapest 
to install and maintain. 


HEALTHFUL . . . No flues or vents; steady, even heat; no hot spots, 
cold areas and drafts. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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